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III.— SCHILLER'S TELL AND THE VOLKSSTuGK 

There seems to be universal agreement among Schiller's 
critics tliat Ms last drama, Wilhehn Tell, means a serious 
change of attitude toward the ideal which had guided the 
poet in its predecessors. Some scholars candidly regret its 
looseness of form, calling this a mistake which the poet 
should have avoided. Others endeavor with all possible 
pains to fit the play into the straight- jacket of the estab- 
lished model, and to justify the poet's willful deviations 
from the rules he himself had laid down. A third group 
asserts with much praise that the poet has written a real 
Volhsstuch — i. e., in this case, a play for the people — by 
choosing intentionally a popular style and form, and by 
making a whole people the hero of his play. 

In my opinion, these last interpreters express better than 
any other group Schiller's real intentions, yet do not go far 
enough. Tell is obviously a Volhsstuch, not only in the 
general sense of the word as applied by these critics, but 
also in the sense of close relationship to what is technically 
known as a Volhsstuch in the history of German literature. 

We know that even during the development of the Ger- 
man drama to its classical magnitude and beauty in the 
eighteenth century, the Volhsstuch remained alive, and 
really began to flourish, in spite of the watchword " tjber 
Goethe hinaus," in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Its native soil was Austria, but Volhsstilcke were known 
everywhere in Germany — particularly in the southern 
states and Switzerland, where the many Tell plays of 
which we have knowledge furnish proof of this fact. 
These Volhsstuche were mostly plays of very inferior 
workmanship. Their authors were frequently managers, 
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who wrote for their own troupes, and depended for their 
very existence upon the success of their productions. They 
had to satisfy the taste of the people to whom they catered. 
They were not men sufficiently educated to search through 
history or mythology for suitable material; if they ever 
chose their plots from these fields of knowledge, they re- 
lied mostly upon hearsay. Certain territories, however, 
had their favorite heroes, or their traditional myths and 
sagas, as the managers were shrewd enough to bear in 
mind. The Swiss people did not grow tired of seeing their 
popular hero Tell in an ever-increasing number of plays ; 
neither did the German people in general ever weary of 
the various forms of the Faust story in the puppet plays. 
Besides these favorites, current events, accidents to which 
the authors had been eye-witnesses, and reports of all sorts 
of crimes furnished the greater number of acceptable 
plots. Many of the plays that were produced on such 
foundations were closely related to the notorious Haupt- 
und Staatsahtionen. They had to be sentimental and 
melodramatic in order to give the audience the expected 
thrill and shudder. The plots were loosely constructed; 
no rules were observed, for there were none. Vital points 
and important turns of the plot were discussed in solilo- 
quies. In the midst of the dialog, the author often let his 
characters relate essential facts in narrative form. They 
were also made to display as much coarse wit and sarcasm 
as the author was capable of. Among the entertaining 
features, the songs {Couplets), adapted to the popular 
taste, played a very prominent part, especially in Vienna, 
where the audiences would occasionally join in the refrain. 
The upper classes were often subjected to a good deal of 
scolding for their extravagances or other shortoomings ; 
general remarks, or even rather long reflections about the 
low morality of the times or the decadence of society. 
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were not at all uncommon. For, after all, the Volksstiich 
did not merely wish to entertain, but attempted at times a 
real uplifting of society. E'aturally, this object could be 
attained only in very small measure, and could be no 
higher than the moral standard of the author. 

Before comparing these plays with Schiller's Tellj we 
ought to produce evidence that he was more or less famil- 
iar with these pseudo-literary productions. W. v. Mole's 
excellent, but somewhat fictitious, account of the poet's 
youth might be quoted here; but it seems to be based 
largely on the novelist's imagination. No definite asser- 
tion is made that the poet had seen one or the other of the 
Yolksstucke. Nevertheless, in view of their popularity, it 
is hardly possible that Schiller was entirely ignorant of 
their existence. In an exhaustive sttidy Roethe ^ has come 
to the conclusion that Schiller must have consulted at least 
the Urner Spiel, Bodmer's scenes, " and the two plays of 
Ambiehls " ; regarding three other plays, he has not reach- 
ed a definite opinion. Kettner ^ has disputed the correct- 
ness of these conclusions. It seems, however, that Kettner 
chiefly objects to Eoethe's citation of several passages in 
Tell, written presumably under the influence of one or the 
other of these plays. Eoethe evidently never intended to 
maintain " dass die dramatische Technik des Tell auf die 
primitive Stufe des Urner Spiels zuruckgleite." ^ But in 
view of the facts established by Eoethe there can no longer 
be any doubt " dass Schiller sich mit Bewusstsein der Ma- 
nier des alten Volksstiickes angepasst habe." * 

In fairness to Schiller, who was at the time of writing 
Tell at the very height of his development as a dramatist 

^ Forsehungen mur deutschen Philologie, Festgahe fur JSildehrandt: 
" Die dramatisehen Quellen des Schillerschen Tell," pp. 224-276. 
'Marbacher Schillerhueh, in, pp. 64 ff. 
' Ibid., p. 75. 'Ibid., p. 71. 
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of the best classical traditions, we mus't say that this for- 
mulation of Koethe's view does not do Schiller full justice. 
It wQuld be more nearly correct to say that he adopted 
much of the form, style, and diction of the old Volhsstiick, 
but that with his artistic skill and his mastery of metrical 
form he created a play which, in spite of many resem- 
blances to the Volksstucke, towers high above them all. 
We may formulate our thesis thus : In his Tell, Schiller 
gives to the Volhsstuch his stamp of approval ; but by imi- 
tating it, he raises it to a high artistic level. 

That Schiller's Wilhelm Tell has many characteristics 
in common with the Volksstuch can hardly be questioned. 
The real plot opens with the thrilling account of a murder 
committed by a husband defending the honor of his wife. 
This is followed by the long exciting dispute over the res- 
cue of Baumgarten. The same iirst act then brings an- 
other sensational report of an Austrian atrocity, the blind- 
ing of Heinrich von der Halden and the persecution of his 
son Melchtal, to which is joined a lament over the state of 
blindness. All these features are to be found in one or the 
other of the Tell plays. The poet finds them useful for his 
exposition, and even inserts among them one of his own 
invention, the scene of the slater's accident. As bare facts 
they are, no doubt, melodramatic in character and apt to 
arouse the feelings of any audience, even one of more than 
common education. But Schiller makes them subservient 
to a higher purpose, namely, to show the oppression under 
which a community of upright, unpretentious people is 
suffering ; or, in more general terms, to expound the value 
of that political freedom which guarantees to the individ- 
ual the full enjoyment of his possessions, the security of 
his family, and an independent choice of the means of 
gaining a livelihood. 

The play abounds in similar scenes full of agonizing 
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situations ; among them can be counted the apple-shooting 
scene and the arrest of Tell, his escape, the pleading of 
Armgart, and the killing of Gessler. In no other play 
(with the exception of Wallensteins Lager) has Schiller 
included so many scenes of an almost exclusively senti- 
mental value, scenes that were intended to appeal to a 
wider class of people than those who could appreciate Wal- 
lenstein, Maria Btuart, or the rest of his plays. 

A further feature of Tell that has its analog in the 
Volksstuch is the occurrence of three songs, one beginning 
the first, the other the third, and the last ending the fourth 
act. To be sure, the Ediiber has a number of songs inter- 
woven into the text, and the first and the last parts of the 
Wallenstein trilogy have the well-known troopers' song 
and the mournful elegy of Thekla. Only one of them, 
however, can be considered as being of the type of the Tell 
songs, namely, the cavalry song in Wallensteins Lager. 
This is not surprising, since the spirit and the tone of the 
two plays show a certain similarity. It seems, the poet 
considered songs of this type essential means for creating 
the proper atmosphere of informality that characterizes 
the life of the common people. The first set of strophes, 
der Kuhreigen and its variations, with their reflections on 
the occupation of the singers, recalls at once the Schnader- 
hiipfeln and the Couplets of the Volhsstiich. The second 
song is a genuine folk-song, and nothing more needs to be 
said about its popularity : it has become a favorite of Ger- 
man youth. The third song, the funeral dirge of the 
monks, has no direct bearing on the action ; it expresses in 
very simple words the sentiment obviously shared by every 
one who has witnessed the governor's last moments. All 
three songs, therefore, do not represent in any way Schil- 
ler's Gedankenlyrik, but in their simplicity, plain senti- 
ment, and directness of thought they excel any series of 
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lyrics that Schiller ever wrote. This is not to say that 
Schiller stooped to imitate often vulgar songs of the Volhs- 
stiick, but that he raised the indispensable songs like the 
other characteristics to a very high level and gave them 
poetic and dramatic value. 

An almost universal peculiarity of the Volhsstuck is 
that in it the characters are given symbolical names. In 
this respect the poet had very little choice or freedom, in- 
asmuch as his principal sources, Tschudi and J. Miiller, 
furnished him with at least the most essential names and 
personages. There is, however, the famous passage, 
" War' ich besonnen, hiess' ich nicht der Tell ! ", which 
might be pressed into the argument at this point. Schil- 
ler has this expostulation in common with the Urner 
Spiel; that he adopted it shows that he considered it of 
some value for the plot ; and the passage, if it really refers 
to some obsolete meaning of the name Tell, as some com- 
mentators say, may be cited as another instance of carry- 
ing a Yolksstuclc element into the play. But it is hardly 
necessary to make use of such petty details in order to 
prove our thesis. If further proof is necessary, the long 
narrative passages, Tell's extended soliloquy, the jubilant 
greeting of the people and the Parricida action, or, in a 
word, the whole much discussed fifth act, may be men- 
tioned as further evidences of similarity in style and 
structure. The contentions regarding the fifth act lead us 
to the very crux of the problem, namely the technique of 
the entire drama. The lack of unity of Schiller's Tell has 
been deplored as much as it has been denied. But whether 
we admit that three distinct plots are blended into one 
action, or maintain that the variety of actions does not 
interfere with the unity of the drama, we cannot deny that 
the structure of the play does not show the careful plan- 
ning and fitting of Schiller's other plays. If Tell were 
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as rigorously symmetrical and regular as the Jungfrau 
von Orleans or Maria 8iuart, it might no longer enjoy its 
great popular favor. The very looseness not only of the 
plot, but of the whole structure, a distinct element of the 
Volksstuck, largely accounts for the extent of its popu- 
larity. 

Moreover, we must not forget that Schiller actually in- 
tended to cater to the popular taste. He writes in 1803, 
"Auch bin ich leidlich fleissig und arbeite an Wilhelm Tell, 
womit ich den Leuten den Kopf wieder warm zu machen 
denke. Sie sind auf solche Volksgegestande ganz verteu- 
f elt erpicht, und jetzt besonders ist von der schweizerischen 
Freiheit desto mehr die Kede, weil sie aus der Welt ver- 
schwunden ist." Similar statements we find in several 
letters of 1804, especially in those addressed to Iffland, 
to whom he writes that his play " soil die Biihnen Deutsch- 
lands erschiittern ; " Tell is being written " fiir das ganze 
Publikum." If Schiller was serious in regard to this in- 
tention, what else could he mean than that he wished thor- 
oughly to satisfy this public's taste? The whole public 
included those people whose only intellectual food con- 
sisted in Volksstucke and KalendergeschicMen. Further 
evidence that he actually wanted to please these people we 
may find in statements of his such as that the Flurschiitz 
Stiissi was supposed to occupy the place of the clown in 
the old English tragedies. Did he ever consider introduc- 
ing a similar figure in any of the other plays ? The clown 
was so dear to the people whom he thought to uplift that 
even for the clown he tried to find a place and the possi- 
bility of transformation into a nobler character. 

"Man muss es wagen, bei einem neuen Stoff 

die Form neu zu erfinden," said Schiller to Goethe, 26 
July, 1800, when discussing the outline for the Jungfrau 
von Orleans. In Tell he had " einen neuen Stoff " and a 
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new purpose, and lie had the courage to find a new form. 
Through Die Braut von Messina he had found out that 
classical traditions in the drama can be appreciated only 
by a few select minds. The public in general was not 
mature enough for the aesthetic subtleties of such a play. 
But as a poet he had a mission to the whole public, and 
he was seriously determined to fulfill this mission. The 
classical form was his ideal ; that in spite of his yearning 
for this ideal he could for a purpose temporarily turn away 
from it, is all the more to his credit. The outlines for 
a new form were given in the VolJcsstuck; from it he does 
not merely draw a few details and facts for his plot, but, 
with the true instinct of an artist, he adopts the whole at- 
mosphere. Thus, he does not \ailgarize his classical 
achievements; on the contrary, he elevates a vulgar and 
coarse means of amusement to as high a level as he can 
in a first and only attempt. Walzel ® says ; "Mit einer 
bei seinem Temperament und seiner souveranen Biihnen- 
beherrschung doppelt wunderbaren Kraft der Einfiihlung 
hat er dem Stoffe sein kiinstlerisches Gesetz abgelauscht." 
The credit for having discovered and practised as one 
of the first of his followers this artistic law belongs to 
L. Anzengruber, the greatest Volhsspieldichter of the nine- 
teenth century. There can be no doubt that his plays have 
many technical points in common with Tell; e. g-, the pe- 
culiar character of the soliloquies, the songs, and the nar- 
rative passages, the use of the local atmosphere and set- 
ting for the action, and the form in which characters are 
described or delineated. Although Anzengruber never 
mentioned special instances, he nevertheless acknowledged 
more than once in general terms his indebtedness to Schil- 
ler, and spoke of himself as being spiritually akin to the 

•Schiller's Werke, Sfikular AuBg., Cotta, xvi, p. xxv. 
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great master. What else could that mean but that he had 
discovered in Schiller and his Tell something that 
strengthened his own artistic convictions and appeared to 
him worthy of emulation in his Volhsstiiclce? 

To what extent, however, Schiller himseK had con- 
sciously worked out that artistic law of which Bulthaupt 
speaks, is an open question — the more so, because it is 
still an unsettled problem how far SchiUer consciously and 
intentionally attempted to apply to his own works the dra- 
matic theories he had emphasized in his aesthetic writings. 
It would be an interesting study to determine whether Tell 
or the Jungfrau von Orleans is the more remote from 
meeting these aesthetic requirements. So much is sure : the 
two plays cannot be placed in one and the same category. 
But if categorizing there must be, it seems to me far more 
satisfactory, for sentimental reasons at least, to admit that 
Schiller attempted in Tell a model VoUcsstiick in metrical 
form, than to quibble over details and actions, just because 
they cannot be iitted into the customary system of dra- 
matic technique. 

Adolf Busse. 



